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A LETTER TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, GIP- 
FORD, ON .HIS CONDUCT TOWARDS THE 
QUEEN, IN PROSECUTING THE: BILL OF PAINS 
AND PENALTIES. 


—__ 


Sir, 
: As you have now finished your part in the per- 
formance of the Grand Drama, the pubiic can take a survey 
of your motives and conduct without being charged with do‘ng,. 
it prematurely. I am of opinion that you have earned a hal- 
ter as dearly as any poor creature who ever swung with it at 
Newgate or Tyburn. My reasons for forming such an opi- 
nion are these: You have filled the offices of Solicitor and At- 
torney-General upwards of three years, or I believe from the 
month of April or May4817. At the time you were appoint- 
ed Solicitor-General, I understand the Milan Commission did 
not exist, consequently, it is but fair to infer that you sanc- 
tioned that.commission by your advice as Solicitor-General, 
and you might be fairly presumed to have formed one of that 
Commission, save that you remained at home to receive and 
arrange the fruits of its exertions. It is but a fair presump- 
tion to say, that you have been one of the conspirators against 
‘the Queen, for you must have known all that has been pass- 
ing, and you must have known that it would fall to your lot 
to assist in prosecuting the charges made against her Majesty. 
We have no further trace of your conduct individually until 
. the death of the late King, when we find you, in connection 
with the minister, telling the present King, that you had not 
sufficient ground for impeaching her Majesty ; but you offer it 
as your own opinion, in conjunction with the other law officers, 
that a small bill might be carried through Parliament, to ex- 
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elude her Majesty from the coronation, on the ground of the 
long separation that had existed between the King and Queen, 
This recommendation was publicly mentioned: in. the News- 
papers at the time, and I.am_ of opinjon that this recommens 
dation is a clearer proof of High Treason on your part, tcan 
ever you could establish against, all. those. entrapped.and, up- 
fortunate men, whom you have brought to the gallows and 
the block in-the Old Bailey or at Derby. Sa 
~The next part in the drama we find you in, is the House of 
Lords, pretending that you do not know how you came there, 
ot ‘by whose order and authority. But whether you had any 
order or authority from any one or not, you came prepared to 
play well the part that you knéw would please’ your nominal 
employer. The viperous and malicious conduct of Sir Edward, 
afterwards Lord Coke, towards the brave and virtuous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, has been much exceeded by the filthy venom 
which you have endeavoured to spit upon the Queen. I know 
not whether you have foamed at. the mouth, in the mane 
‘you did.in the Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, when I met 
‘you there ; if so, I-should think, that you must. have. taintes 
. the atmosphere, and we might, in. some measure account. for 
the sulphureously hot smell that has been so much complained 
of, aiid. that seemed likely to breed some contagious disease or 
_ plage. “A.more bitter, a more unfeeling wretch, never filled 
the office of Attorney-General: a more: unmanly character, 
nor a more ignorant person never before. reached, that office. 
You ‘seem to have been formed by some fiend, as the neces~ 
“ay tovl of Castlereagh. | | 
“Your task is finished—yaur time is nearly spun—you haye 
‘been consistent to an astonishing degree, and. your exit, must 
necessarily correspond with your progress, What you have so 
well earned must not be denied to you—a, halter, Gifford! a 
naa Say your prayers and get, ready to’ grace,.the, scaf- 
old. : 


__ But to come more particularly tg your, conduct in, the Houge 


of Lords, I would observe, that you. set out . with, statements 
and charges which you must have known.to be altogether. your 
invention, as you had no evidence even to insinuate any thing 
of the kind ; and‘in many instances you mentioned times,and 
places ‘without ‘bringing an Italian to support, you, or ta. shew 
that the Queen had been at, such, place. Your disposition, or 
you ictions in your opening charge seems to have 

an endeavour to paralyze the public sympathy towards her 

t 


Majesty, by painting her as something worse than had been 
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imagined of the most abandoned of her sex. F will at least, 
said you to yourself, try to’shame any woman fronr opening 
her mouth in behalf of her’ Majesty whilst this case is pending. 
F will paint her as something which lust itself has never | 
imagined. But what effect, Gifford? The public seemed to 

ger at the nature of your charges, at least, that portion of | 
the public, who liad’ no consideration of your cliaracter and 
office, those persons who’ receive all that is utteréd as‘ truths,- 
without a calm discrimination and-iuvestigation of their bear- 
ings; those persons I say were for a'moment paralyzed; but’ 10° 
sooner had Majecchi been cross-examined, than a re-action’as: 
violent as your charge took place, at you were genérally 
branded as a foul, lying, and: venemous traitor: Your first’ 
Italian knocked down the whole case, and formed‘an antidofe’ 
to the venom of your opening charge. The well-dressed Ma~ 
jocchi, with his satin waisteoat and silk stockings, displayed so 
much of the character attributed to the unjustly slandered’ 
devil, that every eye in the kingdonr became jaundiced against’ 
all your succeeding Italians. The name of! Guelph and Gif- 
ford, with the Italian witnesses ‘as their imps, ‘will form anap* 
propriate substitute for the Devil, inasmuch as real beings are 
to be preferred to imaginary beings ‘that never had ‘existeuce. 
We shall no longer want'a name and substance by which we 
may display the evil ‘spirit that Kingcraft and priestcraft has’ 
engendered amongst mankind. Weneed no longer to set up 
an idol asthe butt of slander, we have now found living beings’ 
that deserve to denominate all that disgraces and all that is 
pernicious to the human race. 

But, as if you had not accumulated a ‘sufficient load of in- 
famy on your own head, and the heads of your employers, 
you return at the close’ of the case wv similar’ species of slan- 
der and false imputation. Like‘ the dismembered snake, yow 
continue to struggle, and attempt to poison. Your opponents 
have only need to look on; afd‘smie, and wait’ your last 
breath—they have disarmed your tongue of ‘its venoni, ‘aiid 
they now’ hold: you up: as a speetacle for execration, or ridi4 
cule, just‘as the spectators ntay feel disposed te view you: 
The cheers of‘ your supporters and patrons, car scarcely raise 
your ‘voice to'an audible’ pitch; and your importance -is ‘the 
more displayed as you make an effort to bée*heatd: 

You may now’'begin to: lament the day wliert Sir Vicary’ 
Gibbs made a bargain’ with your father té také you*from't 
Attorney’s Office: Wit nor Lataty are ‘not to be purchised: 
and‘ asyou‘are not blassedwith ‘either inherently. you’ have 
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been hastened to the end of your career, by the want of both, © 
and the force of money and influence. You seem to have 
been born as a fit Attorney General for George the Fourth ; 
and if I could believe the tales about the power and inference 
of the Devil, I should think that he had been for years arrang- 
ing and preparing his characters to perform this grand drama. 
No man could have been a better minister for George the 
Fourth than Castlereagh ; and no man could have suited them 
both, as Attorney General, so well as Gifford. I am not yet 
acquainted with the fate of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
and I feel quite indifferent about it. It is a scene of the drama 
that will be the least interesting, for this, unlike other dramas, 
began with a plot instead of ending with one. The specta- 
tors all cry out, we have seen enough, and the last scene can 
no longer entertain us—let us away and seek after other 
amusement. The revolution is to be the after-piece, at which 
all the spectators will cheerfully resume their places, and rap- 
turously applaud the performance and its result. . 
One of your chief complaints against her Majesty has been, 

that, dyring her residence abroad, she never had “ divine 
worship” performed in her household, according to the esta- 

lished rites of this country ; but that she once accompanied 
Bergami to a Catholic Church, and partook of the ceremony 
of that church. In the first place, I would observe, that to 
have had family worship in Italy, or any other part of her Ma- 
jesty’s travels, according to the established Liturgy of this 
‘country, it would have -been necessary for her Majesty 
to have had a priest in her suite. The deficiency of this 
yon have just cause to lament. A Priest, or Confessor, would 

ave been an important witness for you, and your master 
would have given him the Archbishopric of Canterbury, if he 
had sworn effectually. This is the ground of your complaint. 
A priest—aye, Aye! aye! there has been a deficiency of 
a Priest to perfect the conspiracy. Priests in all ages have 
been the most famous conspirators: it is a profession which 
they study: it is synonimous with their office. Your case is 
short by a priest, Mr. Attorney General—you are not per- 
fect—you have suffered yourself to be defeated for want of a 
Priest. Why had you not made your Italian Priest swear 
what was necessary ? He could have absolyed his own sins 
and perjuries, as well as those of his flock in Cotton Garden. 
You might well lament that you haye not an English Priest 
to assist you—he would have capped your case nicely, Mr. 
Attorney. As to her Majesty’s going to a Catholic Church 
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‘with Bergami—what offence could that be? Recollect thate 
place of worship is only worth seeing during the time of ser- 
vice, and here is no ceremony with Princes or Princesses, 
Her Majesty travelled for information and curiosity, and yet 
her entering a Catholic Chapel; during service, is charged to 
her asacrime! It is likely that she never before witnessed 
the ceremony of Catholic worship, and how could she better 
become acquainted with it than by partaking of it. This is a 
base effort of your’s, to excite the bigotted and intolerant part 
of the community against her Majesty. Apostate! look into 
your own heart—you have embraced the worship of three 
gods, after professing. to worship but one all your life-time, 
merely to comply with the eustom of your office. It is evi- 
dent enough with you, that you can sacrifice your god.to your 
interest. I will sound it again in your ears, that as soon as 
ou entered in your official character as a law officer 
of the Crown, you renounced the Unitarian Society at Exeter, 
which you had hitherto supported, and ordered the secretary 
to erase your name from his books. You are worse than an 
apostate, because you have evidently bartered your former opi- 
riions, without a conviction of error, for an increase of profit, and 
by the same rule you would have served the devil, if he was a 
worse character than-your present master, for an increase of 
filthy lucre. Neither apostacy, simony, or blasphemy, can 
comprehend your vices, hypocrisies, perjuries, and crimes. 
Vile reptile. | | 
¥ou attempted to contrast her Majesty’s neglect of house- 
hold worship with her journey to Jerusalem, alledging that it 
had. been represented as a journey on religious motives. This 


is your own lying.iavention—no one ever hinted that her Ma-~ 


jesty’s visit to Jerusalem arose from any superstitious, or, if 
you like, religious motive: The same motive which led her to 
Athens, to Tunis, to Utica, and to Constantinople, led her to 
Jerusalem. The order of St. Caroline, about which you have 
made so much fuss, forms a proof that her Majesty had suffi- 
cient good sense to treat superstition with a pee irony. 
Her taking.the title of Saint, is a burlesque that cannot be mis- 
taken. Recollect, Mr. Gifford, that her Majesty has never 
swerved from any one principle that she ever professed, whilst 
you and your master have made a great deal of profession, 
without practising any one liberal principle. Her Majesty’s 
virtue and consistency has twice enabled her to triumph over 
her persecutor, and that same virtue and consistency will again 
enable her to triumph over him. There is not vice enough 1m 
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her character‘aud bosom to makeher a fit partner to-shere the 
throne of George the Fourth. . 

Devonshire has the disgrace entailed upon her of having is- 
sued two corrupt and abominable cheracters of ‘the name of 
Gifford—you are one of them, the son of a grocer of Exeter, 
and the’brother of two Giffurds, who, prior to your elevation 
to office, carried on the strange and motley business of dealers 
in hops and Manchester goods. It is somewhat singular that 
F should have a sort of family connexion, in the way of busi- 
ness, with both of you. J have told you ‘in a former letter 
éhat when a boy, { have many a time received a dowceur from 
your brother; but of the other Gifford I have in some mea- 
surea more intimate knowledge. He is my townsman. I 
have passed through those very schools which gave him the 

| dirst rudiments of his education. He was the parish:appren- 
‘tice of one Thomas Carlile, a shoemaker : (the custom of. the 
rottea Borough of Ashburton being, that every inhabitant who 
rents a house to the amount of ten pounds per year, shall take 
an apprentice from the Workhouse, or a child above eight 
‘years old who may be thrown upon the parish for support.) 
The person to whom I now allude is William Gifford, late & 
‘ tutor to the present Earl Grosvenor, now a Commissioner of 
the Lottery, Paymaster of Gentlemen Pensioners, and sup~ — 
posed Editor of the Quarterly Review, pocketing yearly, not 
jess than a Thousand Pounds of the public money, for which 
he is one of the most strenuous supporters of all that is corrupt 
-ia the English system of government. Meny of my relations 
who are now living, and. who are ‘the immediate descendants 
‘ef the above-mentioned Thomas Carlile, were the compeers in 
~age, and the inhabitants of the same house with Gifford, 
There is one in particular, a Richard Carlile, now a super- 
‘anuated Custom House Officer. at Newton Bushel, with whom 
‘I have been particularly intimate. This person was the fellow- 
student of Gifford over the lapstone—and_ they would elub 
their pence to get at a few books necessary for the rudiments 
- of education. This person has shewn me a number of Gif- 
~ford’s first essays at verse, and related to me a number ef 
“atieedotes concerning him. - [ have also: sat by the hour to 
-hedr one Charity Carlile, whose maiden name was Curtis, and. 
- who was apprenticed as a milliner to Gifford’s mistress, and 
- lived’ the house at the same time with him, relate anecdotes 
ofhin: Thave heard both Richard and Charity Carlile say, 
“thet Gifford in his person, when‘a boy, appeared likea living 
mass of corruption—that he was an extremely filthy 
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and | stool , I have: read the repasit whigh 
Mr. Gifford ng. bes affixed to his translation of, Juvenal, 


in which I find he has. totally mis-stated his early life, 
or that: which with him shoiild have been A most. 
interesting part. He complains of having had a harsh mas- 
ter, without mentioning his name, although he has designated 
as an intolerant presbyterian. The fact is simply this, : 

Gifford’s master was far from being an intolerant or ignorant 
man, for he has lived in my time, and in addition to a close 
acquaintance with his children, I have a vivid recollection.of 
him. Gifford being a, parish apprentice, his master had. no 
kind of premium with him, and was at the same time. com- 
pelled to clothe, feed, and lodge him. I have heard the persons 
whom I have before. mentioned say, Without intending any dis- 
respect, that Gifford was so fully intent on “book-reading and 
making verses, that he would scarcely make a child’s shogin,a 
day ; and it follows as a matter of course, that a master, whose 
whole mind was in the leather, and troubled himself not about 
Gifford’s genius at. verse-making, should deem him a lazy 
fellow, and feel dissatisfied. at having to maintain a boy that 
would do him no work. The fore-mentioned Richard Car- 
lile, was like Gifford, much fonder of books than leather and 
lap-stone, and he would league with Gifford against his 
father. The old man of course, when he saw his work neg- 

lected, endeavoured to deprive the boys of books and papers a9 
Gifford has related of himself, but to charge him with any 
further intolerance, is a piece of Mr. Gifford’s ingratitude, 
However, Gifford’s ability in verse-making soon became ru- 
moured about the town, and some of his Raed having, fallen 

into the hands of Mr. Cookesly, a surgeon, he immediately 

discovered the Jatent genius of the boy, and obtained a sub- 

scription sufficient to release him fram his apprenticeship and 

to send him to the Free Grammar School of the town, paying 


- his former master for, his hoard and lodging. _ As an exposure 


of the ingratitude of Gifford in speaking- of his master, I 
would observe, that immediately on Mr. Cookesly making him 
acquainted with his wish of re easing the boy,, he not, ~onky 
found him willing to forward the object as a benevelent.; 

but. he continued him in his house as a lodger after the release 
of his indentures., After he had received such education .as 


the town of Ashburton could afford him, this same’ Mr. 


Cookesly commenced. another subscription to send him to Ox- 
ford; and. tee h.Mr. Gifford, in his, Memoir, has, certainly 
spoken of Mr. Cookes! ty in the most affectionate manner, st{l, 
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F have heard, that his first essay at verse, after leaving Ash- 


burton, was to write a satire on its inhabitants. Those inha> 
bitants who had by their benevolence rescued him from po- 
verty because they saw a genius in him! If this be fact, there 
must be something iuherently vicious and corrupt in the 
man. 

I perceive the “ Black Book” calls Mr. Gifford a good moral 
man, anda good private character! Asa neighbour he may 
be a quiet and inoffensive man, but the man who pockets a 
thousand pounds yearly out of the public plunder, as a hire 
for deluding and corrupting that public, cannot merit the epi- 
‘thet of a moral man. In sucha character there can be no vir- 
tue, no morality; there may be religion. My present situa- 
tion makes it singular that, ten years since, on my first leav- 
ing Devonshire for London, I should have been strongly ad- 
vised, by the fore-mentioned Richard Carlile, to call upon Mr. 
Gifford, and see whether he would acknowledge the name of 
that family in which he had formerly been apprenticed. 1 did 
not call, not from political motives, for I had not the least 
knowledge of the political state of the country, knew nothing 
about parties or hireling writers, and was as ignorant of the 
whole machinery of Government as a boy of ten years of age. 
TF could never relish the idea of personal intrusion, nruch less 
the idea of a rebuff on such an intrusion. So I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Gifford, neither is it likely now that F 
ever shall. If Ashburton has produced a Gifford, it has also 
produced a Dunning, whe obtained for himself the acme of 
fame by more honest means than the former has pursued. 

I must beg pardon, Mr. Attorney-General Gifford, for this 
digression, but the coincidence of two such Giffords coming 
fronr my native county, and from those two towns in which 
{ was born and passed the first twenty years of my life, has 
been its'eause. Ye are both corrupt hirelings, and | felt itmy 
duty to do the best I could for your exposure. It ill became 
a man of your origin and capacity to complain of the ad- 
vancement of Bergami to, the office of Chamberlain to her 
Majesty, on the ground of his former condition in life. If 
Bergami could have been placed at your side in the House of 
Ignobies,° at the time of your making such an assertion, those 
ignobles themselves would have ‘confessed that the greater: 
wonder was, how the King came possessed of such a man as 
Gifford for his Attorney General. 


I cannot yet say ought to you on the termination of the Bilt , 


ef Pains and Penaltics, as I find an adjournment has taken place. 
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in the House of Ignobles, from Monday the 0th ujt. to Thurs- 
day the 2d inst., but as I have read the whole of your reply, 
I can say, that one so lame and s0 totally inadequate to so mo- 
mentous a question, could hardly have been expected from 
Robert Gifford himself. Your colleague has displayed more 
ability, as far as being master of more and better words means 
ability, and I perceive he has not failed to make his reply 
somewhat bawdy, and such as the Vice Society would cock 
their ears at in any other place and person. You are both 
dissraced past all resovery; and even if your master should 
change your names, and increase your share of the public 
plunder, you will not be lost sight of. Titles are a common_ 
cloak for villainy instead of the prize of merit, in this country, 
and a new badge of ignobles is particularly necessary at this 
moment. Whether or no, you will ultimately grace the hal- 
ter under the title of a Knight, Baron, Earl, Marquis, or 
Duke, I cannot conjecture, but that in one instance or the 
other it will be the case I have no doubt at present. 


Your old acquaintance, 
R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 1, 1820. 


P.S. I begin to fear that you and I shall never meet again 
in Guildhall. I mean to occupy the whole term of my impri- 
sonment to prepare myself for the next defence of the Age of 
Reason. If ever we should meet again I shall certainly detain 

oua month. I had calculated on ten days instead of three 

fore, but I'had not studied my subject in the slightest in- 
stance. J left every thing to natural feelings, and a few hours 
arrangement of books. I suffered myself very foolishly to he 
brow beaten by Abbott, but the next time I will either make 
my defence or drive him out of the Court, or he shall remove 
-me from the Court to finish the case. In the last six months 
of my imprisonment I intend to form a special jury of twelve 
block or plaister heads, and fix them on a couple of shelves 
in my cell, and address them on the subject of theology, as a. 
preparation for addressing the next special jury in Guildhall. 
As to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the High Priest of 
the Jews, &c. I shall take them into Court in effigy, ani 
make speeches for them, or deliver their opinions myself. Will 
not this be all according to law and our glorious constitution, 
Mr. Attorney General? Ask the Chief Justice forme. ~ 








‘Si | THE RESUBLICAN 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 








Dar Sik, . . 
Attached to you from principle; beigg ‘the only individval 
who had either the boldness or means to republish the entire works 
of that calumniated writér, who, as the American Lee used to Say, 
“ burst forth on the world like Jove in thunder ;” aman, by the force 
of whose feasoninig, Made a nation of republicans, in spite of their 
edticated préjutiices in favor of monarchy ; and whose writings would 
have proditiced a similar effect in this ckuntry, had they been as pe- 
erally diffused as you ‘endeavoured to diffiise them, ahd for which 
yal wre Gutigeotiéd, And are to pay a fine that none bat the most it- 
huhiah and wnprincipled Of our species could have inflicted. 

- Sdeing this, and ‘that your Wife is to be torn from your already fa- 
therless ehildi#en, and sent to a bastile, for merely selling one copy of 
tie only work hitherto: published worthy the name of a “ Life of 
Thomas Paine,” after a ‘‘no trial,” as no defence was made, though 
# person who wishes to be pushed forward at the bar was employed 
1o make one. 
Not liatitiy sitfficient time to discuss the above painful subject, I 
come to one no less painful, and now of nore interest to yourself, 
Mrs. Carlile, and your children, naniely your business, which as I am 
told gradually declined ever since your incarcerafion, and will more 
rapidly decline du the imprisonment of Mrs. Carlile, and that too for 
watit of <pitit in publishing. Your bitsitféss is one of opinions and 
principles, éppesed to the existing government, and it can only be 
carried on with success by the principal of that business, having bis 
heart anid soul in the promulgation of those opinions and principles, 
Principle mist-be the primum mobile of such a business, and hot 
interest. Prinviple anticipates public opinion and feeliny.—Interest 
folows.4t. Our best feelings are in unison with the first—lsase lucre 
with thé last. 


, Sir, from your slight knowledge Of me, you think I should be 


the meahs of contiiuiig your cotinéxion and extending your business 
iW The ahserive Of yourself antl Mis. Carlile, I would be happy to 
receive Trohy you atiy proposal to that effect. 
You antl your farhily’s thud friend abd well Wikher. 
WwW. C. 


a aon 


<n TO MR: W—- .C——. 


Which-does you, as thuch honour, as it does mea fervent : 
have first to observe, that a gentleman of Warwi 


has made a similar offer about-a fortnight ago, and to whom 





. In: ariswer, to-your very kind offer, ao obeg 
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I have pledged my self to give the first call if I should want 
wssistance in a shop. My present wish is that my you 
sister, who is single, should become the next victim to “; 
propagation of moral and correct theologital principles, if 
corruption, the common enemy of mankind, retains the power 
of further destruction. I have also another sister, but she-is: 
in ‘a manner a widow with a small family, and what is tif 
more objectionable, she has been for a number of years’” 
violent Methodist. However, asa sister, I shall call upon her to 
offer herself as the victim of religious persecution, should my 
younger sister be in danger of going to prison,. You see I 
am so thoroughly covetous of this persecution, that I wish 'to 
‘engrpss as much as possible in my own family. To me it 
seems like a family interest, and iff could but find a cousin 
of the same name, I would ‘wish to thrust him forward to fil 
‘the gap made by persecution. I must wait the next term and 
see what will be the fate of Mrs. Carlile, or at least what cor- 
ruption means to do with her, before I can make any altera- 
tion or arrangement in my business. My sister now chal- 
lenges the common enemy to the attack, whether in the per- 
son of the Attorney General or the Vice Society, as Mrs. 
Carlile would be in danger of banishment, if she ‘took any 
further part in the business, and [ regret to say, that an ulcer- 
ated sore throat, accompanied with a violent fever, has con- 
fied her to her bed since Wednesday, 25th uit. ; ; during which 
time she has been in danger 6f cheating the pious members 
of the Vice Sociely of their hallowed feast and: sacrifice in | 
the next term. I trust, however, that she will be sufficiently 
recovered in time to answer the first call. Any ground of 
excuse or evasion will be to me extremely painful. I could 
wish to bear her punishment, but as this will not gratify our 
and our country’s enemies, [ must be content with seeing one 
who is nearest to me suffer in so good a cause. 
Tam fully aware, Sir, that there,is scarce another indivi- 
dual in the country, so ardent for the propagation of the 
writings and principles of Paine as yourself; and T fully 
assent to all your observations on thie necessity of ‘pYin- 
ciple at such a moment with such publications, and regret 
to ste so many who call themselves political character's 
and publishers of political writings, make no further use 
of principte than it is calculated .in their opinion to advance 
their interest. But in this they mistake their aim, and 
“IT feel assnred; that in the present corrupt state of this 
“country, the only profitable -way>of attacking cotraption, 
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is the method I took to do it, namely, to bid defiance to 
every thing in the shape of prosecution for libel, and to go the 
whole length in the avowal of that opinion and principle which 
the possessor may deem most essential and conducive to the 
interest and welfare of mankind. Whatever comes short of 
this, I am morally certain will be a halt in profit, as well as in 
principle in the long run. I will state a few facts and instances 
for illustration : 

When! first published the Age of Reason, just before Christ- 
mas, 1818, I was not worth a farthing in property, and I 
consider that if every rag and stick I had possessed had been 
sold they would have scarcely cleared off the few pounds I 
owed inthe run of business. What was the effect of the pub- 
lication of the Age of Reason, and my perseverance in selling 


it in spite of accumulated information and indictment? Ja 


January, 1818, I was enabled to treat for a whole house iw 
Fleet-street, the rent, rates, and taxes of which exceeded 
2001. per year. I had 40l. to pay to take possession of it—I 
had to fit it up for tlie business of book and pamphlet selling, 
which cost me another 401. at least—I had to pay 401. for the 
freedom of the city of London; besides the expences of the 
prosecutions. I struggled through all this with apparent ease, 
and at theclose of the summer I found that I had accumulated two 
thousand pounds worth of property in books. I speak seriously 
when I say that I verily believe that the profits which accrued 
to me from all the monies I returned from December the 16th, 
1818, to November the 16th, 1819, were not much less than 
four thousand pounds. Now, judge for yourself, of the immense’ 


number of books and pamphlets | must have sold to return that — 


quantity of money, and the effect that those books and pam- 
phlets (chiefly Deistical) must have had, and the appetite that 
must have existed for them. Do not mistake me as making 
a public statement of my profits from any vanity or secret 
pride, I have no such a grovelling idea, I have a higher and 
nobler view, namely, to stimulate you and some others to go 
and do what Ihave done. I have but a very small portien of 
this profit or property left now, and may be destitute, for 
what [ know at present, before I get to London again; but 
whoever starts now has no reason to fear an imprisonment asi 
lengthened as mine is likely to be. He is certain of as greata 
saje as I had if he takes the same course, and stands. a greater 
chance of escape from imprisonment. 

‘I will now state a few instances of the loss of individuals in’ 
eonsequence of going to prison for some trifling publication. 
or for a single copy of some publication. I will begin with 
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Mrs. Carlile. I have been wringingit into her ears throughout 
the present year, that she was doing wrong in not completi 
the report of my trial, which as our edition of the Age of 
Reason was exhausted, would have done just as well, and 
might have been sold at the same price whencomplete, I have 
ain and again told her, that she was throwing away the pro- 
fit of a thousand pounds, without receiving the slightest se- 
curity for it from imprisonment, and that she would have stood 
a much better chance to contest a prosecution for the report of 
the trial, than for the most paltry publication intheshop. [I told 
her again and againthat the Vice Society would pursue her toa 
prison, for some trifling publication for whicha prosecution would 
neither procure her profit or fame, and that in the langu 
of the adage she “‘ might as well be hung for a sheep igs 
lamb.” Butallavailed nothing ; the Vice Society had withdrawn 
the prosecution for the publication of the report of the trial, 
and she gave them credit forsomething like mercy and feeling 
towards a woman. Sad delusion! She now goes to prison for 
two publications from which, throughout the year, she has 
scarcely made a 12. profit. : 

Again, I would instance the case of Mr. Griffin, a man of 
spirit unquestionably, he has now got a sentence of twelve 
months imprisonment in the Middlesex Bastile for a paltry 
pamphlet of a hundred lines, which does not inculcate a single 
principle, but merely makes a futile and foolish promise of in- 
creasing the soldiers pay, and of giving him a pension for life. 
Our soldiers are not so ignorant as to be captivated by such 
a false and delusive bait. Give them security for their per- 
sons and they will not be long the dupes of tyranny to degrade 
and massacre their countrymen. Before they see security, it 
is not to be expected that they will join the people. This les- 
son may be learnt either from the revolution of Spain, Naples, 
or Portugal. Such an offer by an individual in a penny pam- 
phlet, is as ridiculous as was the summoning of the Tower by 
young Watson and his party in 1816. If Mr. Griffinhad re- 
solved last year to continue the sale of the Age of Reason, he 
would have cleared a profit of five hundred pounds at least. 
and perhaps would not have had more than his present impri- 
sonment. 

I would make the same observation to Mr. Davison, he 
would have stood as well, if he had been publishing the Age of 
Reason all the year, as he does now with his Deist’s Maga- 
zine, and his punishment would not have been more, in the one 
instance than ‘n the other.~ Again, the Vice of Society have 
sept a person to Mr. Tyler to beg him as a friend!to procure @ 
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eopy:of the Age of Reason, and after he had somewhere picked 


ya copy, tliis friend and-the Vice Society send it before the — 


nd‘ Jury. This is abominable, and‘ worse in my opinion 
than their persecution of Mrs. Carlile: The first booksellers. 


in-London are in the habit of upping all suppressed books — 


to a‘friend:confidentially. The Age of Reason was on sale in 
this manner before I published’ my edition, and I could have 

rocured as many copies as I liked. ‘This is a true definition, 
f what Mr. Best calls a Satanic pleasure. Now’ I have 
no doubt but this single copy will’ procure Mr. Tyler 
ax heavy an imprisonment as if he had been publishing 
all the year. This society has once before actually robbed 
him of seven pounds, because they were not inclined to pro- 
ceed with a prosecution, and he neglected'to enter an appear- 
ance, because he had not been summoned nor called on in 
Court, although: he attended to my knowledge for the purpose 
of pleading, and [have seen his indictment laying about the 
Crown Oifice. 

I hope that the foregoing observations will be sufficient’ to 
induce some individual or individuals to make a stand, and to 
publish every thing that is good and now suppressed, and not 
to'be sent to prison for a trifle. The chief solace of my mind 
is, that [ am not confined for a trifle, and I'am sure, that my’ 
eareer has left satisfaction enough in my bosom to wear vu 
my, imprisonment. 

With respect to Mr. Hill’s' defence, of Mrs. Carlile, 
I can-say nothing. I do not’ think’ the better’ of it for 
the commendation of Mr. Jastice Best. I have seen ro 
report of it. I have not troubled’ about ‘it. Iam not disap- 
pointed. [expected nothing from Mr. Hill after his attempt 
to defend Major Caztwright at Warwick, I had understood 


all along, that some other gentleman more avowedly bold than ~ 


Mr. Hill, had undertaken to defend Mrs. Carlile. I had no 
wish that. the person who defended Mrs. Carlile should do as 
I did, avow himself a Deist, He might have claimed respect 
for deistical opinions, ou the ground of numbers, and the 
many polished and literary men who hail avowed themselves 
to be convinced of the nonsense of’ al! pretended ‘ revelations 


and religions. This might haye been done with spirit, and — 


with more effect, than selections from what Christians had 
said about toleration. . ae 
I have.uot time to. make a better finish, as-my turnkey waits 
to take this to the coach-office. ~~ “ 
Yours, wi'h esteem; 


Dorchester Gaol. Now! 1st, 182000. OR CARTE! 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN: - 


Dec. 15 th 1819, . 


I inclose £5 as part payment, of,a debt. of 420. 1 
owe to the great and intrepid. Carlile It is, oberved, in,Gpdwin's 
Political Justice, thyt, “ If,t know.a, worthy, mau in need of, otale- 
serving of twenty pounds, and I haye, that.sum to. spaye, he, is justly. 
entitle to it, as if he, held my bond; for that sum.”. It, was, by.this 
principle I become indebted to. Mr. Carlile, which debt,I shall with 
all conyeuient speed clear, off by instalments, I hope all men, who 
pretend to be endowed with, reason, or the least glimpse of common 
sense, will take the same hint —will examine. their circumstances, and 
ask their reason what. they think they ought to consider. themselves 
a eel Carlile’s. debt immediately. acknowledge the, sum, and, set 
about paying it off, by instalments, or otlierwise. 

Mr. C.'s valuable labours have presented very. little novelty, tome. 
1 was always of Mr. Carlile’s opinion since childhood, Perhapsdjam 
indebted for this blessing to, my, haying lost my., parents, (who, were 
Scotch) at an early age, and no person taking the trouble, ejther to - 
thrust a catechism into my, hand, or driving, me against my will to 
these infamous places, called churches and chayels, where blasphemy, 
delusion, aud lies are so liberally served out-to children and-fools, 
who want the soul to think,and judge for themselves. - I am con- 
vinced that if our infancy was not gulled and crammed with this ab- 
surd stuff, it never could exist,; byt it is jm, infancy thas the, wretehes 
attack us, before we can call in reason to our aid. But,I he 
parents of the present day will know better how to defend, their 
iinocent lambs against the ravenous attacks of these worse tha 
wolves iu in sheep’s clothing, _ If a child were not to be. tronbled 
with this stuff until he was twenty or even twelve years old, and then: 
shewn the Holy Book, he would laugh at it, and exclaim that It was 
neither so well .written nor half so amusing as the penny history of 
Jack, the Gtant Killer, or Rebiuson Crusoe, Was it not for forward. 
ing this great object of delusion, there,would, be no Sanday, schools 
“op the principle of the, Established, Church,” Tn. justice, to. my 
own country, [ must obserye, that I have,the, great, pleagure to 
see the rising generation in Scotland , bringing up.a sensible, con)- 
minity of pure Deists, and this‘as it were by instinct. They, have 
objerved the bigotry, with its constant attendants, cruelty and cheai- 
ing, of these hoary-headed rogues aud -fools, bellowing of psalms, 
whith is always.performed in'that room where the noise may be, best 
heard.in the, street... But-this crocodile song now receives the notice 
itdeserves,, This cheat has long been better known than is generally 
supposed, though not above.ove in te thousand of such, dare to 
shew Jt, externally, on. account, of their peculiar, situation, / andthe 
present degraded state of society with regard to this subject, All 


DEAR SiR, 
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men of science, or even of common sense, are Deists. Ail the clergy, 
who are not absolutely fools, are in their hearts Deists. All astro- 
nomers cannot chuse, but be Deist. All medica] men must be } Deists, 
In fact, all the really great men that ever lived, or ever will live, must 
he Deists, whether they shew it or not, What are Ministers of 
State? What are the Manchester Magistrates? If they are not 
‘Déists, they are men of more courage than ever I took them for. All 
the'nobility and gentry who have any brains are Deists —but they 
think ifit was not for the religious limb of corruption, maukind 
‘would vever so long have suflered so very uuequal a distribution of 
the fruits of the earth. It is this fatal error or selfishness, that makes 
them countenance the foul cheat. They are also afraid of their darlin 
‘baubles, their tities: but I think, Mr. Editor, in a publication dalled 
“ Pug RePuBLICAN,” titles should be dispensed with, at least, 
until the characters of the individuals seem deserving of tl.is honour- 
‘uble distinction among men, It is really preposterous that villains 
‘should be distinguished (particularly in “ THe RepusLican’”’) by 
honourable titles. Lord Ellenborough has furnished you with a pre- 
cedent in the trial of Lord Cochrane, ** and you, Thomas, commonly 
called Lord Cochrane.” Now, Mr. Editor, would it not sound quite 
‘ag well, and as grateful, in an Englishman’s car, if you were to say 
‘the sanie. 
| Your thorough admirer, © 

DONALD THISTLEPRICK. 
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THE WHIGS. 

These insidious gentlemen are beginning to see the neces- 
‘sity of paying their court tothe Queen. They have stood aloof 
whilst they fancied her Majesty was in danger, but now they see 
that she is sure to triumph over her persecutors, those creatures 
are beginning torunafter her. Her Majesty must beware, 
or she will find in those Whigs more dangerous characters to 
‘deal with than she has already defeated. Lord Milton ‘has 
written a letter to her Majesty, to say that he is sorry in not 
‘being present to sign and attend the depulation to present the 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Address. This same Lord 
Milton, who afew months since, artfully evaded the presen- 
tation of the Wakefield Address, and had not the consistency 
of Stuart Wortley, his colleague, to refuse positively to pre- 


sentit! Lord and Lady Fitzwilliam: also have paid their re- 
spects to her Majesty! This same Lord and Lady Fitz- 


william, who, on her Majesty’s first. arrival, having been av- 
‘ mounced in the public papers as waitingson her, took especial 
care to have it contradicted! We:shall shortly expect to hear 
that Mr. Whitbread’s sisters have also paid their respecte to 
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her Majesty, after having affected horror to think it should 
be said that they had accompanied their brother with an Ad- 
dress! The Duke of Sussex, too, he begins to discover which 
side is the strongest, and forsakes the husband, with whom he 
had lately shaken hands, to, greet the wife! We trust that 
her Majesty received all those creatures with a becoming dig- 
nity. The dignity of indifference and silent contempt. e 
pare that a multitude of Whig Lords and Whig . Ladies 

ve called at Brandenburgh House ; their names are too nu- 
merous to mention, but we have the assurance of her Majes- 
ty, in an answer to an Address, that she will be neither the 
Queen of Whig or Tory. This must have been a dreadful 


blow to both those pellry nd equally corrupt factions. They 


know not what to be at! They would lick the dust from her 
Majesty’s feet if she would tolerate either of them. 

We are as yet ignorant whether we shall be able to an- 
nounce the fate of the bill of Pains and Penalties this week. 


It matters not which way the voice of the majority of the, 


Ignobles runs whether for or against the bill. The majority 
of the inhabitants of Europe have denounced the proceeding 
as the result of malignity, villainy, and perjury. The Times 
Paper says, that there was a strong disposition in Spain to 
establish a House of Lords similar to this in England; but 
the moment- they heard the determination of the English 
House of Lords to entertain the charge against the Queen, 
they dropt all thought of it, and resolved to do bettey without 


it. It is one of the main sources of corruption in the English - 


government. Every state criminal obtains a title, and is lost 
ight of under a new name in the House of Lords. It is not 
only altogether. useless as apart of the legislature, but it is 
abomindbly corrupt and expensive. _A just and equitable le- 
gislature must consist of but one branch. If the representa- 


tives of a whole people are not a sufficient legislature, we must - 
confess ourselves at a loss to say what else be necessary! We _ 


would not allow a King, nor a President to interfere, with the 
legislature. If such offices be necessary as an executive 
power, let them act asanexecutive power, and not.as a dic- 
tatorial power over the legislature.. In short, the executive 


can have no just ground of interference with the legislative 


branch of the community. It must come to this in spite of 
custom or prejudice. , ye, 


Vou. IV. No. 10. 


EDITOR: ~ 
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TO THE QUEEN, AND PRINCE LEOPOLD, 
sf HER SON-IN-LAW. 


The public curiosity has been excited in consequence of the 
late visit of Prince Leopold to the Queen. Various rumours. - 
have been afloat as to its object and purport; but it appears 
tlidt the real object was, that the Prince had waited-the con-— 


clusion of her Majesty’s defence, to form his opinion of the 
charges against her, and that he had.received a convietion of 
théir futility and fabrication, and immediately proceeded to 
hér Majesty to pay ‘his respects, and to state his conviction of 
her innocence. Be this as it may, he has not, as the son-in- 
law of her ‘Majesty, played the honest and honourable part. 
Had ‘he been armed with the virtue and the courage of his 
wife, he would have met her Majesty at Dover, or St. Omer’s, 
atid have pledged his support until the result of a fair trial was 
mide known. If her Majesty had actually been guilty of all 
thé: charges imputed to her by the viperous Gifford, Prince 
Léopold could not have been dishonoured by demanding a fair 
trial for her. He has not done his duty as the only son of an 
injured mother-in-law—he has not done his duty as an honest 
man; “We shall ever suspect his integrity in future, although, 
if the Queen can cordially forgive him, we see no occasion fo 

any particular spleen or hatred being. shewn him by the peo- 


ple.He has my ee the opportunity of endearing himself 


tothe People of England, in his unwarrantable neglect of her 
Majesty, arid the more retired he keeps himself in future, the 
a oe will be his conduct, and it may save him from 
a Yude reception occasionally. 

“We almost fear her Majesty will be advised to pardon the 
wretch that has so long persecuted her, and we know her tem- 


¥ anid disposition to be of the most lenient and forgiving kind ; © 


ut as sure as she does, she will cherish a viper that will 
rd shorten her days, or still continue to make her misera- 
_ blé'to ‘the end of life. The implacable and venemous hatred 
of’ this wretch will in future blast every thing that becomes 
ited with it, if he be suffered to ream at large. We would 
have him’ shut yp in a cage and exhibited in some menagerie 
asa monster. His dwelling should be like that of Nebuchad. 
nezzar of old: he should have both the food and the compan 
of wild bensts. To pardon such a monstrous criminal wou 
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~ be ay outrage on the whole community. We should like 


nothing better than to have him tried and punished by a repre- 
sentation of the women of the country. ‘The euitéeis 8 of 
Prince Leopold has just been displayed in ‘time to save himself 
from the public indignation that is about to burst upon the 
persecutors of her Majesty. He now holds his splendid in- 
come at her Majesty’s pleasure. He is but a young man, 
and we hope his present humiliated condition will teach him’ 


‘to be more honest in future. Every branch of the family of 


the Guelphs will now have to solicit the charity and support of , 
the Queen. There is not one of them that would receive the 
slightest respect from the people at large, unless it be in defe- 
rence to the wishes of her Majesty. 

EDITOR. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 
NEWSPAPER. 


SiR, 

An observation in your paper of the 25th inst., 
on. the trials of Mrs, Carlile and Mr. Davison, compels me to 
address you, but I would beg to premise the subject of my ad- 
dress, by saying, that.I do aot take up my pen with a hostile 
feeling, but with something of that kind of pity which you 
said you felt towards the above-named persons, mingled with 
alittle contempt at your endeavour to add a prop. to the fall- 
ing superstitions of the day. Your paper has been generally 
useful since the Manchester Massacre, to the cause of reform- 
ing he abuses of the government we live under. It haa con- 
tributed much to increase the public indignation against the 
viees of the members of that government ; and whether your 
exertions have arisen from accideat or design, I shall not now 
stop to enquire, as it is not exactly my business at present, 
though I am of opinion that I could state a few circumstances 
to shew .that. the former was the cause, and the sole cause. 
Howeyer,. I wish this letter to embrace but one object, and 
that, is, the furtherance of the great cause of Civil and Reli- 
gious. Liberty ; but I would further add, by way of premise, 
that I sincerely thank you. for all the good you have done, par- 
ticularly for, your support of the Queen against -him who 
wishes to destroy her. Iam fully sensible that a daily paper. 
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would not find sufficient support, if it was stedfastly upright 
and determinedly honest in every point of truth and correct 
principle. . I also know that the Editor of a Newspaper must 
studiously adhere to the general principles of the majority of 
itg readers, and too often make his own opinions.truckle to the 
opinions of that majority, or he diminishes the sale of his 
r. , 
enThe observation I have above alluded to, and which forms 
the sole subject of this letter is thus:—‘ In the midst of a. 
more important cause,,we had almost overlooked the trial of 
Davison and the woman Carlile, for the publication of blas- 
phemy ; but we must find space merely to say, that we look 
upon these creatures with the sincerést pity, on account of the 
blessings and hopes afforded us by the Gospel of Christ, which 
they madly relinquish ; and with the warmest indignation and 
contempt, on account of their zeal, in altempting to propagate 
their own wretched opinions.” I sincerely wish that you had 
employed this small space of your paper in some other cause, 
because it gives me pain,- and I feel reluctance in jarring with 
any person who appears to me to be making a good use of the 
Printing Press generally, in consequence of any little deviation 
from the honest path. I have heard it rumoured that it is a © 
parson who has the chief management of the Times News- 
paper: if this be true, there is room to excuse the obser- . 
vation made on the late trials ; and if [ am now addressing a 
, parson, I must beg him to throw off his gown and divinity, 
and receive my address as the Editor of a Newspaper. f 
could prefer some more direct object to deal with, as the esta- 
blishment on the Times Newspaper is so extensive, that it is just 
like addressing one of the Printing Presses, or sheets of paper, 
to address the Editor from any other publication. But as far 
as I have the means‘of counteracting an evil and an injury, E 
feel it my bounden duty to do it. | 
In {he first place, then, ‘I would say, whether you area par- 
son or not, Mr. Editor, that your expression implies a feeling 
very similar to that which the Roman magistrates applied te- . 
the early Christians, and which is exactly my own feeling, with’ 
respect to those wiio were martyrs to that religion, and to those — 
who continue to delude and to be deluded by it in the present . 
day. With this feeling, I would retort upon you, Mr. Editor, 
Tertullian’s question to the Emperor Trajan, in. consequence of 
the instructions given to Pliny, the Proconsul, as to what line 
of-conduct should be pursued towards the Christian sect who 
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~~, 
were violating the laws and religion of the Roman. Empire. 
Tertullian places the Emperor in this inextricable dilemma— 
* If you condemn, why not enquire ? If you do not engaire, 
why not acquit?” This question became the rallying point of 
the Christians, and I am willing to have the zeal and opinion, 
for which you express your indiguation and contempt, placed 
upon the same basis, as Tertu! lian vvished to place the zeal and 
opinions of the early Christians. 
You fall in with the common clamour of the fanatics and 
pene of the day, and say that Mr. Davison and Mrs. Carlile 
ave published blasphemy, when, if you had taken the pains 
to examine their publications, you would have found, that they 
contained nothing like blasphemy, or nothing which the honest 
and liberal mind would define to be blasphemy. Perhaps you 
consider the verdict of the Jury a sufficient warrant for your 
expressions, as an Editor of a Newspaper, but you know well, 
Mr. Editor, doubtless, how a Special Jury is formed on such 
an occasion: you must know how the prosecuting Counsel 
and ‘the prosecuting Judge, lay down.the subject before this 
Jury. Even admitting that the Jury was fairly chosen from 
the mass of merchants in the City of London, do you imagins. 
that there is a class of men throughout the country, that are 
more: unfit to decide a question of theology? A merchants 
mind is always in some foreign port, or on the:seas, with his 
ships, or on the Exchange, or in his counting-house at home. 
There are few, very few “indeed, of the merchants of the City 
of London, who trouble themselves about theolog gy, or going 
to Church, but they know well, that any thing like an opposi- 
tion to the prevailing superstition, would cause their utter ruin, 
more so than with any other class of men. The Government 
has the power of annoying them in ail shapes, both at home 
and abroad. Of ‘all men in business, they are Lhe most de- 
pendent on the support of the Government, consequently, they 
cannot enter a Jury Box, disinterested men, on e subject 
where the Government is a party. There is ruin on one side, 


_ and contracts, loans, &c. on the other. You might as well 


say the Lords in Parliament are sitling as impartial Jurors 

upon the charge against the Queen, as that the merchants of 

London are impartial where the Government is a party, and 
the individual accused: in a humble sphere of life. 

But withregard to the word blasphemy. Will you admit that 

it is blasphemy to say, that a certain book is not the word of 

(rod Jwhen a reason ts assigned, that such book contains much 


You. LY. No. 10. 
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that derogates from the moral and benevolent attributes of the 
Deity? The Bible is by no means a uniform book, it is al- 
most as various as an Encyclopedia. It is a collection of all 
such books as were current in Judea after the Babylonish 
captivity; for books were not then quite as plentiful as they 
are now, and book making had not become a trade. I do not 
believe that the Jews knew what a book was until they were 
carried to Pabylon, and I do believe that having there learnt - 
the use of letters, they returned to Judea with a few books, 
which were immediately deposited in their Temple as some- 
thing sacred. It.is thus the idea of Holy Books originated, 
and this has been the ground work of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian superstitions. The superstitions of Greece and Rome 
-were carried on without the aid of books (the books of the 
Sibyls were not co-existent even with the Roman mythology ) 
consequently their adoration was paid to something substan- 
tial, such as stone, wood, clay, or metal. The Jews might be 
said to have corrupted the simple and elegant system of theo- 
dogy and morals taught by Socrates, or Socrates, to have im- 
proved upon the Jewish bocks. Their books are extremely 
gross, and form a proof, that in the first notions of one God 
every nation assimilated him to their own persons and manners. 
The Jewish idea of the Deity is gross indeed. Socrates, 
doubtless from the purity of his own mind, held more sublime 
notions of the Deity. Plato, a dealer in mysteries, reveries, 
and rhapsodies, held again some very whimsical notions of the 
Deity. Epicurus reduced him to tbe simplicity of his own 
mind. And Aristotle rendered the notion of the Deity as 
something lost in mystery and abstruseness, by his more ab- 
struse hypotheses and metaphysical reasonings. , 
Let me be understood as speaking of the Jewish books only : 
although the book of Job, and the book of Proverbs are bound 
up with them, they are distinct works, the works of another 
nation, more polished and more moral. They are unques- 
tionably of Persian origin. Ihold the book of Proverbs to be 
an admirable compendium of morality to which nothing cam be 
added. But surely, Mr. Editor, you will not cry blasphemy 
to the individual who wishes to distinguish between the moral 
and the immoral part of the Bible, who wishes to recommend 
the moral, and to denounce the immoral part. But this you 
have dove, and have shewn the publie that you are as easily 
Jed by damour and falschood as by honesty and good prin- - 
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I scarcely need tell you that the word blasphemy is. a mere 
word of abuse, and is as vulgar and inappropriate a word as the 
word blackguard; it has no strictdefinition, or proper applica- 
tion, according to the present acceptation. 1t is just like calling 
aman a blackguard, or a villain, because he advances argu- 
ment to refute your opinions which you cannot reply to, and 
to which you will not listen. In the same day’s paper, from 
which I have made the extract which forms the ground of this 
letter, I see you quote Junius to shew, that when treachery is 
in question, an allowance must be made for Scofchmen. 

J, too, will quote him against you, but not with an attempt 
to keep alive provincial prejudices He says, “ An hoaest 
man, like the true religion, appeals to the understanding, or 
modestly confides in the internal evidence cf his own con- 
science. The imposter employs force instead of argument, 
imposes silence where he cannot convince, and propagates his 
character by the sword.” The motley crew, who are so loud 
in the clamour about blasphemy, would soon be made to hide 
their heads if they could not wield the sword of a mischievous 
and perverted law against their reasoning opponents. The 
dispositions with which the lawsand magistrates of the Roman 
empire oppressed the rising Christian religion, was the exact 
prototype of that which now exists against the Deists in this 
country, and [ cannot see how any man can applaud the copy. 
without approving the original. Had you, as a public writer, 
lived in any ofthe Roman provinces, or at Rome, in the se- 
cond or third century of the Christian era, you would have 
expressed yourself in just thesame manner against the Chris- 
tians, as you have new against the Deists, and the hopes and 
blessings of the Gospel of Christ would have been treated by 
you with ridicule and contempt. [ can plainly perceive that 
you are one of those writers who tenaciously adhere to the 
strong side, and never change from principle but com- 
pulsion. I mean that species of compulsion that ensures you 
the highest sale for your paper; the strengthof public opinion. 
I am but a young man, scarcely thirty years old, but I have 
seen the Times Newspaper the violent supporter of all the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of the English government, and the 
steady abuser and calumniator of all its opponents. I have 
seen the sathe paper change with the progress of public opi- 
nion, and turn round all of a sudden to attack those abuses ; 
and if | and the Times Newspapers are in being seven years 
hence, I shall see it attacking the declining superstitions, of this 
eountry—those very superstitions which it now vainly attempts 
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to prop. I shall see it advocating those very opinions which it 
now terms wretched, -but the comfort of which opinions, they 
only can know wha feel them. The most agreeable and delu- 
sive fanaticism that ever was imagined in the -human mind, 
even the idea of Mahomet’s Paradise, cannot convey such 
substantial pleasure and comfort, as a mind, purely natural 
and free from all superstitious notions, feels. 

Do you ever read the book called the New Testament, Mr. 
Editor, because if you are well acquainted with it and respect 
it, you would feel some little repugnance at supporting the 
clamour about blasphemy. Attend to an extract:that I will 
make from the gospel you profess to admire. Matthew, chap. 
26, verse 63 to 67.—‘ But Jesus held his peace. And the 
* High Priest answered and said unto him, I adjure thee by 
* the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, 
* the son of God. - Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: 
“ nevertheless I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the son of 
* man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
* clouds of heaven. Then the High Priest rent his clothes, 
‘ saying, He hath spoken blasphemy ; what further need have 
* we of witnesses ? behold, now ye have heard his blasphemy. 
* What think ye? They answered and said, he is guilty of 
“death. Then did they spit in his face, and buffeted him ; and 
* others smote him with the palms of their hands,’ (like the 
modern priests, bigots, and the Editor of the Times). The 
same tale is related in Mark’s- Gospel, chapter 14, and Luke 
charges the Jews with speaking blasphemously against Jesus, 
without making them accuse him of blasphemy. John, who 
was evidently a more mild man than either of the foregoing, 
says nothing at all about blasphemy. Here, Mr. Editor, you 
may perceive that blasphemy is not an offence of modern 
origin, and I consider the blasphemy, which you have expressed 
your indignation and contempt for, to be much less offensive 
than the words put into the mouth of Jesus as quoted above. — 
It has been a word and an imaginary offence altogether fabri- 
cated by priests, and’ we find above, that it was the Jewish 
priests who accused Jesus of blasphemy. Idoubt the tale as 
to its truth, but it forms a proof that the writer had been ac- 
customed to hear the clamour of blasphemy from the Jewish 
priests towards the Christians ; and even the Romans were 
wont ge ey them with impiety and profanation. 

But why, Mr. Editor, why condemn the zeal with which 
those opinions are propagated? Is not zeal a proof of honesty 
where there js no reward in view, but on the contrary an al- 
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most certain punishment? Can zeal render an honest inten- 
tion criminal? You know better, Mr. Editor, your observa- 
tion is a remnant of your former venal servility. 

I believe [ have said sufficient on the foregoing quotation to 
shame an honest man, if he had accidentally fallen into the 
error, and whilst I am addressing you, I shall revert to an 
observation of yours in the last year, or about twelve months 
since, which was an inconsiderate attack on myself, personal- 
ly. In consequence of a criminal information having been 
filed against Mrs. Carlile for the publication of the report of 
my Mock Trials, (and which, by-the-bye, she had no more con- 
nection with, or influence over than any other person employed 
in the shop) you expressed your abhorrence at the man that 
could thus expose “ the partner of his bed” to such a prosecution. 


‘ You might just as well have expressed your abhorrence at 


the Queen exposing herself to her present prosecution by the 
employment of Bergami. You would have been quite as 
much in character in the ore instance as in the other. Who 
had ever-dreamt that the publication of the proceedings of a 
court of law was criminal? J had never entertained the idea 
that a criminal information could have been obtained against 
the publication of such a report. Therefore your abhorrence 
might have been spared. But I do not wish to excuse myself 
on this ground. What you abhorred, I gloried in, and still 
glory in. I have read of the trial and conviction of Mrs. 
Carlile with pleasure. More than any thing else could have 
done, it has strengthened my affections towards her. . Her 
conduct has been not so much the effect of her own opinions, 
disposition, or will, as a deference to my wishes. Whether 
she be, or be not exposed to fimprisonment, I hail her conduct 
as a proof of virtue and not crime. Let corrupt.and wicked 
men vindicate the perversion of law, I shall continue to re- 
joice in the idea that my wife has endeavoured to vindicate my 
wrongs at her own peril ; and I hope and trust that my sister 
will continue to vindicate the wrongs of both, whatever may 
be the consequence. | 

If this letter shoald happen to fall into your hands, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I hope, at least, that it will induce you not to attack opi- 
nions indiscriminately and malignantly, because it is not quite 
fashionable to avow them. Perhaps [ know the progress and 
extent of deistical opinions in this country better than any 
other man, and I can pledge myself-that many thousand 
persons who daily read your paper are deists, and merely 
put on the external appearance of professing Christianity, as 
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a salyo against the rage of bigotry and undue influence. 
Fashion j is now the main prop of Christianity ; and whenever 
that revolution approaches in this country, which I can see by 
your leading articles, that you are not altogether unconscious 
of, the fashion may change. At least, I know enough of the 
disposition of the people of Britain to say, that. when they 
are once represented in Parliament, there w vill be no more per- 
secutions or prosecutions on the score of blasphemy. Give me 
the liberty of publishing my own opinions, and my reasons 
for holding those opmions, then I shall feel that Iam free; 
but whilst a court of law can suppress the publication of opi- 
nions, and the Times newspaper can join in that suppression 
and condemnation, I feel that i am shackled with the chains of 
slavery, which I never will cease my endeavour to shake off. 
Tyranny is one and _indiy isible, it ts alike in all instances; 
only likeevery thing else in the material world, it has the 
property of accumulating: You, Sir, in your observations on 
the trials of Mr. Davison and Mrs. Carlile, have advocated 
tyranny, and you are no further justifiable in suppressing 
and condemning those opinions; which you call wretched, 
than Doctor Stoddart would be justified, if he possessed - the: 
power, in suppressing and condemning your paper. I use the 
name of Stoddart, because I know there is much hostile feel- 
‘ing between you ‘and him, and I would entreat you to ask 
yourself 4 question upon what you have frequently thought of 
the Doctor’s attack upon your paper. Did you never call bim 
a malignant fellow? Did you never feel sore at his observa- 
tions and misrepresentations? If so, thea 1 would ask you to 
give us the moral part of your Christianity. Do unto another 
that which you would wish should be done unto you. 

Personally, I never feel an attack ; it is certain opinions 
that I am eecd to defend, and which I never will forsake 
whilst I have the power of supporting, either by tongue or 
pen. The personal abuse which I have been accustomed to 
receive from certain newspapers, magazines, and reviews, 
never ruffjed my mind for a moment, but on the contrary, af- 
forded me amusement, and a considerable profit in the way 
of business. I have always found my customers to increase 
in proportion to the abuse and number of prosecutions that 
were: levelled at me, and whatever little importance I may 
possess, it has entirely been conferred upon me by -venal 
— aud ex-officio informations. | 

I shall. conclude with hoping, that in future, Mr. Editor, 
whilst you are preaching and recommending charity and a 
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fair allowance for trivial faults, you will not forget to practice 
that recommendation—that whilst you profess liberality of 
mind, you will not mistake in what it consists; and further 
recollect, that there is no liberality in partiality. I further 
hope that you will go on to improve in general utility as you 
have gone on for the last fourteen months ; for I must be bold 
and honest enough to say, that I think there is still room for 
improvement in your principles, and netions of government, 
and your politics. I can forgive you all the mischief you have 
done, because your repentance has taken place in due time. 
The approaching revolution, and it is vain to stifle this word, 
it must come, for if neither tongue nor pen was again lifted 
against the abuses of the government, it has the form of de- 
struction withia itself, in its system of finance. The approach- 
ing revolution, I say, is like the kingdom of Heaven, those sin- 
ners who have opposed it must repent in time, or they will © 
be damned, and not allowed to enter and enjoy it. 

I do not ask your support to deistical opinions, I ask your 


silence, and that you will not encourage persecutions for — 


matters of opinion. You may tell me that you are supporting 
the laws of the country. I deny the assertion. Christianity 
has been deemed a divine institution, and until of late the 
idea of supporting it by human laws was not thought of. 
There is no statute earlier than the 9 and 10 of William 
and Mary, that ever attempted to meddle with it, and that 
statute has never been acted upon in one single instance, it is too 
mild for modern Attornies-General and Vice Societies. But 
even this statute is virtually repealed by the statute passed in 
the 53d year of George the Third, entitled, “ An Act to re~ 
bieve all persons who impugn the doctrine of tho Holy Tri- 
nity.” Pray, Mr. Editor, what can the impugning the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity mean, but the utter rooting up 
the divinity of the Christian religion, if it be possible for rea- 
son and argument todo that. Doesit not imply that the Chris~ 
tian religion might be attacked as to its professions and prin~ 
ciples by all the strength and foree of argument and reason? 
A more explicit and a more pointed act of parliament was 
never before or sinee applied to any subject, yet I have seen it 
set aside, and haye been told by our Judges, and have read a 
report that Mr. Smith its framer should say in the House.of 
Commons, that it was an act intended for the relief of those 
who call themselves Unitarian Christians, and vot those whe 
call themselves Deists and renounce the name of Christian. 
Thus the English law is made to bea respecter of persons, and 
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not alike applicable to all. The Act of William and Mary 
was anact to prevent what was then called blasphemy and 
profaneness, and was levelled at that class of persons who are 
now denominated Unitarian or Free-thinking Christians, be~ 
cause it was then deemed an horrible offence to impugn the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The Act of George the Third 
was an act to deprive the Holy Trinity of all legal support, and 
it was left to stand or fall by itself; and merely because there 
is a little room for ambiguity in this latter act, it has been ren- 
dered altogether partial. But, however, I shall proceed, and 
if 500 more acts are made to regulate opinions, | shall violate 
them all if they affect mine. Let the law restrain actions that 
are iniquitous and injurious to the community, but let opinions 


be free, which can never injure a community, although the — 


change from wrong to right, might injure a few dishonest 
men. 7 
} am, Sir, a labourer in the vineyard of reform, 


Both as te church and state. 


R. CARLILE. 
Darchester Gaol, Oct. 28, 1820. 





TRIAL OF MR. DAVISON. 
———¥ Jes 


The trial of Mr. Davison came on on Monday week, and 
from what I can glean from the papers he made an admirable 
defence. JI shall hope to see it immediately published, which 
by having it written he may do without expence. I have met 


with nothing for along time past, that has so much pleased me: 


as the mapner in which he tortured the gouty, corrupt, and 
vindictive Best. .Oh! what a treat it would have been for me 
to have been present! Could I have anticipated sucha eircum- 
stance, I do think that I should have tried to scale my prison 
walls and have taken a leave of absence for two or three days ! 
I must now content myself'with giving the best report of the 
trial I ean collect from the various papers. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 

The Court was crowded at an early hour this morning, in conse- , 
quence of the expected trial of Mrs. Carlile for uttering certain blas- 
phemous publications. This trial, however, was preceeded by that of 
Davison, who was indicted fora similar offence. 


The Kino v. Tuos. Davison.—This was an indictment at the 
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instance of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, for unlawfully and 
wickedly selling and publishing two scandalous, impious and profane’ 
libels, concerning the Holy Scriptures and the Christian Religion; the 
one ina periodical publication called The Republican, No.9, and 
the other in a little work, called The Deist’s Magazine, No. 1. 

The Special Jury Pannel being called over, only four gentlemen 
named therein appeared; and a tales having bec prayed by the 
Counsel for the prosecution, they were immediately sworn. 

The defendant put in a written request that he might challenge 
the Special Jurors, by asking them whether they were members of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice ? F 

Mr. Justice Best said, that it was quite out of the ordinary course 
to challenge Special Jurors at Nist Prius. The proper place and 
period of challenge was in the Sheriff’s Office, when the Special Jury 
Panue] was struck. The defendant, however, was at liberty to chal- 
lenge any of the Talesmen, when they came to the book to be sworn, 
aud before they were sworn.—The Learned Judge nevertheless, as 
matter of indulgence, asked each of the gentlemen who appeared 
whether they were members of the Society mentioned, and receiving 
an answer in the negative, his Lordship olserved, that be had yielded 
to the defendant's request as matter of favour, and uot as of right, for 
the reason assigned. - 

The talesmen, eight in number, were also asked the same question, 
and severally answered in the negative, and the whole Jury being 
sworn, the case preceeded, 

Mr. G. Marriott stated the matters alleged in the indictment, and 
Mr. Gurney opened the case in his usual manner. 

It bad been commenced, he said, by the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, who deemed it to be their duty to bring one of the most 


profane, impious, and abominable libels against Christianity, before a 


Jury, tv decide whether or not such open attacks upon their common 
faith, the squrce of their happiness here, and of-their hopes hereafter, 
were any longer to be tolerated. For a long series of years this So- 
ciety did not think it necessary to enforce the law upon this subject ; 
as long as -these writings were disseminated with caution and secresy, 
they did not consider that their situation, as the guardians of public 
morals, called for this description of interference. But of late, infide- 
lity had arrayed jtself in so ostentatious a garb, had so openly dis- 
played its banners, that it had becomea question whether the law, or 
the offender was to submit. The defendant carried on business in 
Duke-street, West Smithfield, and as if a sort of successor to that 
man who had been convicted there twelve months ago, took up the 
trade and occupation of a vender of these and similar publications. 
With ‘two of these publications they were then concerned, namely, 
The Republican and the Deists Magazine. Of the former of these, 
if he was to believe the title, the person then convicted was the prin- 
ter, and the defendant thé publisher, and to Mr. Davison himself ap- 
pertained the distinction of printing and publishing the latter, The 
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Society sent persons to the shop of this defendant, who procured co~ 
pies of these publications, and they were new both included in one 
indictment, of which dhe defendant had no reason to complain, 
since he was saved some expense by this course of proceeding. The 
first of these publications to which he should call their attention was 
the Republican ; and though every page of the sixteen which it con- 
tained was filled with either blasphemy to God, or libelling some of 
the most illustrious characters of the country, he should not wade 
through its filthy contents, but bring at once before the consideration’ 
of the Jury that part of it which was charged in this indictment. 


The first libel set out in the indictment was contained in No. 9, of 


The Republican, printed by Mr. Carlile, on Friday, Oct. 22, 1819, 
and purported to be a letter addressed to that person, signed by 
J.B. Smith, dated Westgate, Peterborough, Oct. 10, 1819, and 
contained, among other offensive passages, the following :— 

“ Before the people can be blest with, and cordially receive, a per- 
fect Government and a pure and equitable code of Jaws, they must 
reject the Bible as being the word of the true God, and also totally 
. disbelieve the divinity of Christ. For while they are inflexible in the 
Christian faith, there is no possibility of establishing equitable laws, 
or even acting in a private way justly towards each other; for by the 
doctrines of the Bible and New Testamert nature is subverted, and 
where nature is destroyed, no perfettion can possibly remain.” 


** It is the Bible, and such books, that have degraded and made 


men far worse than the most hateful part of the brate creation,” &c. 
The second libel set out in the indictment was contained in the first 
number of The Deisi’s Magazine, published in March, 1820, and 
purported to be a letter addressed by a Deist to a Christian, and 
setting forth matter of a like tendency to that above set forth. 

Was this (continued Mr. Gurney) fair, free, and manly discussion, 
was it an argument of reasoning, was it not rather vulgar scofling and 
scurrilous abuse! Whether it originated in gross ignorance or im 
knowledge perveited mattered nothing; but when the defendant 
held such language, as that Christianity was calculated to degrade 


and to debase mankind, he was answered, by those who knew what . 


the state of the heathen world was before its introduction, what 
Savage acts were then practised, what deeds of atrocity were then 
committed, and they would beg of him so compare with these 
tunes the state of C:uristendom at the present.day, Or he could be 


answered by those who, knowing nothing of ancient, history, were ’ 


Yet acquainted with the condition of those countries from which the 
light of the Gospel was still concealed. The horrors of the J agger- 
naut, and the dreadful superstitions that prevail in those countries, 
must convince every man, whose mind was not igsbreuted, that 
Christianity was for every purpose, here, and hereafier, man’s best, 
and surest guide and protection. ‘The other publication, which was: 
painter ap published by the defendant himself, was entitled Zhe 

eist’s Magazine, which commenced, it appeared; in the month of 
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March of the present year, and which was prefaced by an addcess to 
the reader, which was not included.in the indictment, but it proceeds 
reviling and abusing Christianity, and endeavouring. by every gross 
and yulgar insinuation, to bring it into direct contempt. | 

Here Mr. Gurney was interrupted by the defendant, who, address- 
ing his Lordship, observed, thata Gentleman who sat nnmediately 
behind him had remarked, that he hoped he (the defendant) would 
get two or three years’ impriscnment, 

Mr. Justice Best. I perceive the gentleman to whom you allude, 
and f am persuaded tliat you are mistaken. No Geutlewan in Court 
feels more for the unfortunate situation in which you are now placed 
than that Genteman. , 

4 person who appeared to assist the defendant in the management 
of, his.case then observed that he had heard the observation. 

Mr. Justice Best. 1 am quite convinced, that to say the least of it 
you are mistaken, If, however, any remarks have been made, | re-~ 
quest that they may not again be repeated. - Ciget 

Mr. Gurney proceeded. He was at a loss to conceive how.sucha 
renairk, whispered, as it had been, if it were ever uttered, could pre- 
judice the minds of the Jury; and in his opinion the wiser course 
would have been to have suffered it to pass in silence. He perceived 
that the defendant attended there to plead his own cause. What he 
could have to say in defence of those passages which he had. readito 
then, it was indeed difficult to discover; but the usual topics whch 
were selected in these cases were, the right of free discussion, the li- 

berty of the press, the vajue of private judgment, and cthers ofa si- 
. mar nature; and nd maa living appreciated them more highly than 
himself. But we had the right to write and print good ;. had we there- 
fore the right to vilify all that was.sacred, and to treat as ribaldry all 
those subjects that were held by those who believed in them as man's 
dearest possessions, upon which alone he rested his hopes of a futurity? 
Was it to be tolerated, that a man should defame and vilify the coun- 
try inwhich he lived, and reprobate those who administered its go- 
vernment? Such was not tlie liberty of the press. Was it to be to- 
lerated that he should go on and hold up religion itself as idle or 
Worse than useless, as calculated to degrade and debase mankind ? 
No; by their verdict tliat day they would vindicate the press from ifs 
most dangerous enemis, from those who would substitute licentious- 
hess for liberty. He.would leave the case to their consideration, fully 
assured that by their verdict they would, as far as in them lav, pre- 
serve the religion of their country from the desolating progress of iu- 
fidelity and irreligion. 

The ptblication-of the libels in question was proved by Andrew 
Thomas Fraley and John Branscomb, agents of the Society, having 
respectively purchased the works at the shop of the d@endast. — 

The defendant, in a long wristen defence, addressed the Jury in 
justification of his conduct, contending that the hberty of the press, 
and the right of free discussion, justified him in the publication of 
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sach works as those for which he was called upon to answer. The 
defendant, after a variety of observations, enforcing this argument, 
was proceeding to make a few observations against the English bar, 
whose assistance on such afi occasion as this, he considered as utterly 
useless, because they could do no more for him than offer a sham 
and sophistical defence, from their dependence upon, and servile sub- 
mission to, the presiding Judge, when 4 

Mr. Justice Best immediately interposed, and said he would not 
suffer such a scandalous libel to be uttered in his presence. 

The Defendant. You must not interrupt me in my defence. 

Mr. Justice Best. Nothing would make me more unhappy than to be » 
obliged to use the authority I have. You may fancy that the only 
authority | have is that which will remove yeu from this place. I state 
that that is not the only authority I have. IT have the power, besides 
that, of removing you, of tining you as often as you trespass upon 
the decorum ef a Court of Justice. 

The Defendant. If you have your dungeon, I will give you the 
key, and you may~send me to it if you will. 

Mr. Justice Best. 1 now fine you twenty pounds for your con- 
tempt. 

The Defendant in continuation said, he would not be restrained . 
in his defence, and proceeded to inveigh against the injustice of sum- 
moning him to answer at the bar for a-mere matter of opivion. In 
the case of Mr. Hone, he said, who was prosecuted for a blasphe- 
mous libel, an independent and enlightened London Jury pro- 
nounced their verdict of Not Guilty, whilst for the self same sup- 
posed libel, a servile and submissive Country Jury was found to pro- 
nounce a verdict of Guilty against another man, who was sentenced 
to eighteen months imprisonment in a dungeon. These who de- 
clared that Christianity was part of the law of the land, were a set 
of bigotied old women. After. dweiling a considerable time upon 
topics .of this nature, the defendant went on to invoke the 
Jury to laugh at the Christian religion as a fraud and impusition on 
mankind. 

Mr. Justice Best instantly interposed. I now fine you 401. more 
for this fresh instanee of misconduct, after the warning you have re- 
ceived, It is absolutely necessary that the dignity of a Court of 
Justice shall not be insulted. 1 will not give way to this indecency of 
conduct. : 
‘ The Defendant. Theu I leave my defeuce in the hands of the 

ury. 

Mr. Justice Best. I will sit with patience to be myself insulted, 
but I will not suffer the very sanctuary of justice to be insulted, stilt 
less will I sit here to hear the religion of the country scoffed at. 

The Defendant. Then I must leave off my defence if [ cannot 
conduct it in thegmanner I wish. 

Mr. Justice Best. You have a right to make your defence, and E 
do not wish te interrupt you, nor do I wish to interfere with your 
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opinions ; but you must not introduce into your defence what I 

believe, and what I believe the gentlemen of the jury believe, to 

be an impious attack upon the Christian religion. I[ cannot suffer 

the religion of the government, and that religion under the sanction 

of which this Court sitsto administer justice, to be insulted. If you 

think you can offer any thing in your defence which may with pro-- 
riety be received, I will hear you. 

The defendant then proceeded to contend that ‘the higher orders of 
society, both spiritual and temporal, including the whole legislature, 
were infidels aud sceptics in matters of religion. 

Mr. Justice Best interposed. You will remember the conse- 


"quences of this conduct. It is not fit that those reverend: persons, 


who are not before the Court, should be so attacked. It would 
be unjust in me to suffer them to be so attacked. I therefore 
add 401. more te the other fines I have already imposed upon you 
These fines shall be paid. I am determined to put down this au- 
dacity. a? 

The Defendant. It is impossible for me to pay the fines. My 
body must suffer. I must trust to the gentlemen of the jury, for J 
cannot make any defence in my own way. 

Mr. Justice Best. It is my duty, by the law of the land under 
which I am sworn, to take care that you do not avail yourself of the 
opportunity you now have to villify persons who are not here to defend 
themselves. If you profess to act upon principles of justice, you 
must know that you have no right to attack those who are not here 
to answer for themselves. It is an infamous libel to say that the bi- 
shops are infidels and sceptics. 

The Defendant. I only said, for the most part. 

Mr. Justice Best. That is a gross libel. 

The Defendant said he did not mean to offend the Learned Judge. 

Mr. Justice Best. It is no offence to me. It is tvo contemptible 
to be offended at. 

The defendant then proceeded to insist, that Lord Bollingbroke, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Gibbon, Hume, and other eminent writers had 
made more mischievous attacks, upon religion than any thing con- 
tained in the works in qu@tion. 

Mr. Justice Best denied tirat those eminent persons could be justly 
charged with such infamous libels upon the doctrines of Christianity. 
They might deny their divinity, Lut their morality and purity were 
themes of their praise. : 

The defendant then resumed his defence, and read several passages 
from the works of eminent authors, in favour of free discussion and in- 
quiry upon religious subjects, and contended that a Deist had as much 
right to the public profession of his doctrines as Unitarians, Inde- 
pendents, and other sects, who were tolerated by law. Religion, he 
insisted, could never sustain any injury frem’such a privilege, because 
the truth of it could only be elicited by free discussion, After dila- 
ting upon this topic to a considerable length, he concluded by com- 
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plaining of the grievous fines that had been imposed upon him by the 
Judge, for merely availing himself of what he conceived to be the 
- right to make his defence in liis own way. The Jury: were to decide 
uponhis case, and not the Judge, who was merely to preside for the 
purpose of receiving the verdict, and preserving order. 

Mr. Justice Best charged the Jury, and said,no man could be more 
convinced than himself, that it was absolutely necessary fora Judge 
to preserve his temper déring the discussion of a case brought under 
the notice of a Court of Justice; but it also were necessary that he 
should heep down all irritation, and prevent any expression of warmth 
from.escaping him, when the law was direetly and openly insulted, and. 
when religion was-scoffed at, before. those who appealed to its truth 
for the verdict that they were to give, and expected its rewards and its 
punishments according as they should do justice or injustice, and ‘he 
should evince feelings of irritation, or betray any expression of warmth, 
he should be very wafit for his situation ; but be hoped, notwithstand- 
ing what he had felt during the address that was made to them by the 
defendant, he should convince that person, that whatever might be 
his Lordship’s feelings upon the subject, they should have no effect 
upon his fate. When a person thought proper to defend himself, he 
‘ was certainly placed in a very delicate situation; but whatever course 
of defence he took, it was the duty of the presiding Judge to take care 
that the dignity of the law. and the sanctuary of the Court of Jus- 
tice, sliould be preserved, because there would be an end’ of all law 
and justice if the solemnity of the proceedings of the Court was not 
maintained, A Judge in such a situation was bound to exercise his 
authority, but in doing so he was placed in this delicate predicament, 
if he exercised the power of commitment, and the person committed 
was thus prevented from making his full defence, it might be said that 
if he were permitted to remain he miglit have stated circumstances to 
the Court and Jury which might have an effect upon their verdict. 
The Judge had the double power of fine and imprisonment, when & 
man, in the face of the Court, presumed to insult the established re- 
ligion of the country, to insult the Government of the country, and 
to traduce the Ministers of the Government, when their conduct was 
not in issue before the Court. ‘hie law, 4:owever, had empowered 
the Judge, in such cases, to remit the fine and imprisonment, if he saw ; 
sufficient reason. His Lordship had thought it to be Ins duty to in- 
flict three several fines on this defendant, who would be bound to pay 
those fines, if the Judge had not the power to remit them. The fines, 
however, having had the efiect of preventing the introduction of that 
deluge of blasphemy which the defendant seeme:i disposed to indulge, 
and having state] that he was a poor man, he was disposed to exer- 
cise that power with which the law hed invested him—a power which 
was exercised by-all Magistrates, from the King downwards, namely, 
to administer justice in mercy. Conceiving that this example was 
sufficient to establish the authority of the Court, and to teach persons 
in the situation of the defendant, that the Court was not-to be . 
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treated with contempt, he should mow remit the fines he had im, ’ 
osed. 
‘ The defendant. Permit me to tliank your Lordship, 

Mr. Justice Best then proceeded to staté to the Jtry thé natuté of 

the charge against the defendant, and declared that the libels which 
had been read in'evidence were impious and blasphemous attacks 
upon the Bible and upon Christianity. The defentlant was mistaken 
jn supposing that the Judge presided in that Court merely for the 
purpose of receiving the verdict of the Jury, ‘and preserving order. 
He had a higher duty to perform; be had to expound the law, and 
to take care that the Jury acted according to law. » Undoubtedly, by 
Mr. Fox’s Bill, the Jury were at liberty to return a general verdict 
upon tlie law as well as the fact. No man had a greater reveretice | 
for the memory of that enlightened Statesman who was the author of 
that measure, which had removed a strange anomaly in the law of li- 
bel; but though the Jury were made the Judges of the law, they 
were not to act according to their arbitrary wills, but under the dic- 
tates of their consciences, their good sense, and their plain under- 
standing, when applied to the question they were called upon to de- 
cide. 

The Jury deliberated a few moments and returned a verdict of 
Guilty. 

On the motion of Mr. Gurney the defendant was ordered to be 
committed. 

The defendant applied to be discharged on bail until next term, 
but Mr. Justice Best having told him that he would require him also 
to give security himself in 5001. and two sureties in 1001. each, to be 
of good behaviour in the mean time, he declined the benefit He 
prayed. 

The reader will discover that the foregoing is but an im- 
perfect sketch of Mr. Davison’s defence, it must be left to hit 
to do justice to it in his own publication. Nothing can be more 
corrupt than the conduct of Best in striving to overawe the 
defendant by a threat of fining him. During Mr. Davison’s de- 
fence, the Judge said the fines should be paid, but he had nosooner 
sat down, than Mr. Judge says directly, I shall remit the fines 
as I obtained my object in checking the defence. J fine you 
twenty pounds for that contempt. I fine you forty pounds 
more for that offence. I fine you forty pounds more for that 
insult. Why had you not gone a little further, Mr.. Best ? 
Why did you stop with such a trifle? Ifyou had fined a thou- 
sand pounds instead of a hundred, the defendant might have 

laughed at you, for by the time he gets out of prison after the 
sentence of the Court, you and your fellows must take to your 
heels ; and you are but ‘a hobbler. The opening of the case 
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by Gurney, aad the summing up of Best, was @ strong admis- 
sion that the dear religion was going down hill. . Mr. Gurney 
‘says it isnow almost a question whether the law shall-inter- 
pose or not, and Best says that any man might express his 
conviction that there is no _divinity in it, if he does it tem- 

perately. - What is this but an admission that there is no. 
divinity init? IfJudge Hale had madesuch an expression about 
the Christian religion, as Abbott made in my case, and Rest in 
that of Mr. Davison, he would have been cried down as an 
heretic, as an infidel, and he would have most likely have gone 
the same way as he sent the two poor old women, whom he 
convicted of witchcraft and put to death as agents of the devil! 
The Christian religion is going to wreck in this country, and I 
think 5 or 6 years will see the last of it in Britain. Weak 
attacks avail nothiug—there is no other means of knocking it 
down than by the strongest expressions that can be used. Mr, 
Best said; that Hume aad Gibbon expressed their admiration 
of its morality, and at the same time admitted that all our 
learned sceptics had argued that its morality was borrowed 
from the Pagan philosophers. This was a slip of the tongue, 
‘Mr. Best ; you spoke a fact in this expression, which I doubt 
not you knew to be a fact. Morality is no more dependent 
upon, or connected with religion, than] am withthe Pope. A 
certain system of ethics has existed in almost every society of 
men that were ever united, and the more free it has been from — 
superstition the more virtuous , the more happy, and the mere 
_ prosperous, has such society been. Here is the all- -important 
point, the hypocrites, who support the Christian mythology, 
cry out, there is no morality without the sphere of our reli- 
gion: but the fact is, there is no morality within the sphere. 


R. CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, Oct. 26th, 1820. 
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